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Road Show 
The Preview 


The Public Forum may never make it to Broadway. 
And it may never be the Critics’ Choice. But its billing 
is far from modest. 

“Alaskans Deciding Alaska’s Future. 

Come to the Public Forum, 









aska. ca 
~The Public Forum sets the stage for Alaskans to 
voice their opinions on a series of state issues and 
promises that those responses will not be lost. You 
are asked to read, think about, discuss, and recom- 
mend action on such topics as land, subsistence, 
the Permanent Fund, and the balancing of the state 
checkbook. 

The Alaska Public Forum is directed by the Alaska 
Growth Policy Council. This eleven-member council 
was created by the Governor in 1975 for the purpose 
of broadening citizen involvement in matters of 
statewide importance. 

The Alaska Growth Policy Council members are: 
Lowell Thomas, Jr., Chairman 





Mark Boesser Leonard Lane 
Tim Bradner Harold Pomeroy 
Frank Homan Lidia Selkregg 
Jimmy Huntington Herb Smelcer 
David R. Klein Diana Tillion 


Your Invitation.... 


This newspaper is your invitation to participate in 
the Alaska Public Forum, whether you choose to do 
so at home or at a workshop. At public meetings, 
this publication will be used as the agenda. You will 
be asked to read and discuss the background infor- 
mation provided on these pages. Afterwards, you 


will be able to answer a series of questions which 
will serve as your recommendations to state leaders. 
If you choose to participate in the Public Forum 


PLEASE FILL OUT THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


In April 1977, the Public Forum concluded its 
first year of activities. More than 3,500 Alaskans in 
60 urban and rural communities throughout Alaska 
participated. That -enthusiastic response signaled 
a promising beginning. The past year has shown 
that citizens want to be included in making policies 


~ which will directly affect their lives and, also, that it 


is possible to inform people and get meaningful 
responses on complicated ISSUES mca HSE 


We encourage you to be “fon stage” and to speak 
out. } 

The Alaska Public Forum meetings are not only 
free, they are open to everyone, and you are invited 
to attend. In addition, several individuals throughout 
the state will be selected at random and asked to 
participate in local meetings. 

If you cannot attend a workshop, please fill out 
the questionnaire at the end of this paper and send 
it to the Growth Policy Council. Your thoughts on 
these issues are extremely important. They will be 
made available to both the Governor and the legisla- 
ture for use in the upcoming legislative session and 
in the preparation of the state budget. 

There are decision makers who want to -know 
what you think. That is what makes the Public Forum 
unique. If you want to play’a role in determining the 
future of Alaska for yourself and your children, join 
the Travelling Road Show when it comes to your 
town. 


at home, we urge you to read the following pages, 
fill in the questionnaire on the last page, tear that 
page off, fold as directed, and mail it back to us. No 
postage is necessary. 

There is an abundance of information contained 
within these pages. It has been collected from know- 
ledgeable people throughout the state and then 
condensed to provide you with the basic information 
you need to answer the questions. We have tried to 








keep from overloading 
material, and yet some ; 
better understand the implications of each question 
and answer. 


The Program 


The Alaska Public Forum will tour the state from 
October to December. The schedule of meetings 
include the following communities. ah 
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In addition to these meetings, the Public Forum 
will conduct a workshop on November 11 during the 
Alaska Federation of Natives Convention scheduled 
to be held in Anchorage. 

For those people who cannot attend one of the 
community meetings, this newspaper you are read- 
ing contains a questionnaire on the last page. This 
may be filled out and mailed in without attending 
any previous meetings. The information contained 
in this paper is the same material which will be the 
basis for discussions during the workshops. 


the pages with technical 
background is helpful to 


We welcome any comments you may have about 


the Public Forum process. Please feel free to jot 
them down at the bottom of the questionnaire. We 
urge you to participate and look forward to receiv- 
ing your answers. 


ON THE BACK PAGE 


AN. D RE TURN IT TO US == Alaska Growth Policy Council, 429 D Street, Anchorage, Alaska 99501 








Introducing: The Cast of Characters 


Taking a quick bow on stage are this year’s cast of 
characters whose script you will help to write. These 
are the issues as they are today, What they will look 
like tomorrow depends on how we collectively plot 
their destiny. Bes 

Two have returned this year by popular demand— 
Alaska’s Land and the Permanent Fund. Two more 
will make their debut in October when the Public 
Forum goes on tour—Subsistence and The Billion 
Dollar Enterprise. — 


Land 


Last year during Public Forum meetings, the 

management of state land was an intense emotional 
issue promoting lively discussions. The question 
was “What should be the objectives for managing 
Alaska’s land?” The most popular choice was ‘“‘to 
provide land for people’s needs.’”’ But those needs 
were defined differently from individual to individual 
and from region to region. 
_ Surrounded by waterways and national forests, 
Southeasterners called for land for homesites and 
cautioned the state to keep lands out of the hands 
of speculators. . 

In the North, the home of the Inupiat Eskimo, resi- 
dents wanted their needs met through better man- 
agement of renewable resources. 

Land for homes was a major concern in the 
populous southcentral region. Again, participants 
urged that state lands be kept out of the speculative 
* market and also voiced support for preservation of 
_ the environment. 

In the Copper River region, land for homesites, 
farms, and renewable resources were viewed as 
most important, with special interest that agricul- 
tural areas be protected. 

Communities along the Gulf of Alaska, from 
Kodiak to Yakutat, wanted land for homes. 

And in the Interior, land for homesites, recreation, 
and preservation of wilderness and wildlife were 
given priority. 

This year we hope you will answer more detailed 
questions about those individual needs for land you 
feel the state should address. In addition, we would 
like to know if you think the state should sell this 
land or use long-term leases to make this land avail- 
able for private use and whether state land should 
be made available for private use at or below market 
value. 


: Subsistence 


While subsistence was not among the prepared 
questions of the Public Forum last year, the need 
for the protection of the subsistence lifestyle sur- 
faced continually as a vital concern. Public Forum 
discussions, particularly in northern and southwest 
Alaska, were permeated by the feeling of a people 
caught in transition and desperate to protect some 

_ portion of their traditional way of life. 

In the area of fish and wildlife management, sub- 
sistence use of the resources has become a very 
controversial issue. The animals and fish necessary 
to sustain a subsistence lifestyle are not limitless. 
With the growing population of the state, these 
resources are subject to increased pressures from 
hunting, fishing, and development of the land. 

State policy recognizes subsistence use of fish 
and wildlife as the highest priority among consump- 
tive uses of the resources. And yet there are many 
people who feel that the state has not lived up to 
that policy. 

We hope that Public Forum discussions will 
generate a better understanding of the complexities 
of the subsistence issue and also provide sugges- 
tions for an equitable solution. In a departure from 
the usual Public Forum style, the questions on sub- 
sistence are open-ended. We felt this was the best 
way to allow for all interpretations rather than con- 
strain answers to a specific list of options. However, 
before answering the questions, we urge you to 
read carefully the background information on 
subsistence. 


The Permanent Fund 


The tubby little character you see flexing his 
muscles under the spotlight is called the Permanent 
Fund. For those of you who participated in the Public 

’ Forum last year, he may look familiar, although he’s 
grown alittle fatter during the past 10 months. 

The Alaska Permanent Fund was created in 
November 1976, when Alaska voters approved a 
constitutional amendment which stated that at least 
25 percent of certain specified oil and other mineral 
revenues coming into the state would be used for 
investment purposes. None of that money can be put 
into the General Fund for state programs. It can only 
be invested. The money invested must ultimately 
return to the Permanent Fund. The portion which 


may be spent in future years is the interest from. 


those investments. : 
Last year the Public Forum asked “How should 


the Permanent Fund money be invested?’’ An over- 
whelming number of participants statewide voted 
+o-invest the Permanent Fund money in renewable — 


resource industries, such as fisheries, timber, and 


farming. The second choice, “‘to.save the money,” 


reflected the desire for secure investments—those 
with guaranteed earnings and high returns. There 
was also considerable support for increasing the 
size of the Permanent Fund. A 

In January, the legislature will consider laws gov- 
erning the management and structure of the Perma- 
nent Fund. If revenue projections for the future prove 
to be true, by 1985 the Permanent Fund will have 
accumulated $1.3 billion (assuming the 25 percent 
minimum contribution). Deciding the destiny of the 
Permanent Fund is an enormous responsibility. 
Your advice on what goals should be achieved 
through investment of Permanent Fund money will 
be valuable to legislators and the Governor. 


The Billion $$ Enterprise 


Life would be considerably easier if we all had a 
wealthy aunt to support us in the style to which we 
would like to become accustomed. However, most 
of us must contend with juggling our finances to 
make sure that the money earned covers the amount 
spent. Imagine that experience on a grand scale. 

Balancing the state checkbook involves close to 
a billion dollars. The Alaska state government is 
responsible for providing a wide variety of goods 
and services to the public. It must pay for these 
activities from the State Treasury. 

Since statehood, revenues from the sale of our 
mineral resources have financed an increasing pro- 
portion of state operations. Today, approximately 
55 percent of all government activities are paid for 
with mineral sale revenues. The Governor is particu- 
larly;concerned over this growing economic depend- 
ence on mineral resources, since our mineral 
deposits are ultimately finite. 

Substantial oil revenue seems assured for at least 
10 years. However, the question is how will we pay 
for government when revenue from mineral sources 
ultimately declines? 

Since state legislators and the Governor must 
determine the level for state expenditures, they are 
interested to know how you feel about using non- 
recurring oil revenues to finance state government. 


Land. It is our greatest natural resource, and one 
that touches us all in a personal way. Few issues 
affect us more deeply than how it is used. 

Surrounded by millions of acres, many Alaskans 
lament the scarcity of land for their particular needs. 
For example, some Alaskans want land available for 
a home, garden, and a measure of privacy; another 
group looks to land to maintain their subsistence 
lifestyle; and others want land made available for 
recreation and agriculture. 

The majority of participants in last year’s Public 
Forum told us their most important objective for 
managing Alaska’s land was “to provide land for 
people’s needs.” Yet “‘people’s needs” varied from 
person to person and from region to region. Z 
els — we minis like to know endennsten about 
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Land Pee a 


in Alaska 


There are 365 million acres of land in Alaska. The 
‘federal government owns the largest chunk—215 
million acres. Under the Statehood Act, Alaska is 
entitled to more than 103 million acres, an area a 
little larger than the state of California. Private land- 
owners, including individuals and the native corpo- 
rations, hold or will soon receive title to 45 million 
acres. Boroughs and municipalities own or have 
selected about 1.2 million acres; 900,000 of these 
acres were originally part of the state entitlement. 


State Lands 


To date, the state has selected 71 million acres of 
its 103 million-acre entitlement. Full title has been 
conveyed on 20 million of those acres, and another 
15 million have been tentatively approved for state 
ownership. The state is free to manage, sell, or lease 
only the 35 million acres which are patented or 
tentatively approved. 

State lands are concentrated in southcentral, 
southwest, and interior Alaska, with scattered 
selections in southeastern and arctic Alaska. The 
State Division of Lands estimates that only about 
four percent, or 15 million acres, of the total land 
area of Alaska is well suited for intensive use—for 
homes, commercial, and industrial development, 
etc. Much is too steep for development, while other 
areas are wet or susceptible to flooding. Permafrost, 
poor surface soil, geologic hazards, and fragile 
vegetation are other limitations that directly increase 
construction costs, cause erosion, or even endan- 
ger life. 

Realistically, there is simply not enough suitable 


jand to satisfy everyone. Compromises and trade- 


offs will have to be made, and it is important to 
understand the limitations of the state’s capabilities 
in providing land for private use. 





State Land Available 
for Private Use 


A homesite act went into effect in September 
1977, making parcels of up to five acres available 
for permanent homesites. The act calls for classi- 
fication and survey of 25,000 acres of state land for 
homesite entry. 

Residents of Alaska for the past six years or a 
total of 20 years may apply for a tract for a $10 filing 
fee. To obtain patent, the applicant must live on the 
jand a total of 21 months within the first three years 
(only five months for 20-year residents) and build a 
permanent home within that time. They must also 
reimburse the state for survey costs. 

Land is excluded if it lacks adequate drainage or 
water supply, has agricultural or mineral potential, 
is located where homesites would threaten fish 
regeneration or where existing services provided by 
the state and municipalities would be inaccessible, 
or is unsuitable for community or onsite sewage 
disposal. 

About 1,500 acres that meet the proper standards 
have been located in the areas of Tok, Delta Junc- 
tion, Rex, and Central. The first disposal of homesite 
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tracts is tentatively scheduled for spring 1978. 

The program will be difficult to implement in the 
state’s organized boroughs where most of the best 
homesite land lies. These boroughs would have to 
provide many of the services for homesite families. 

Some boroughs are refusing to permit any further 
classification of land within their boundaries until 
they receive title to the lands they have selected. 
Municipalities are entitled to select 10 percent of 
the vacant, unappropriated, unreserved es lane 
within their boundaries under the M landat 
ough Act of 1963. ‘bill that woul | have 
municipal land entitlement failed to pass the last 
legislative session. | r x FS ~ 

Other boroughs are jetueing: to wail their sub- 
division regulations requiring the subdivider to con- 
struct roads. Under the homesite bill the state itself 
is acting as subdivider. Since the legislature did not 








“appropriate money for road construction, it is im- 


possible for the state to comply with that portion of 
local laws. 

If the state goes beyond borough borders for 
homesites, the land still must be near an existing 
road network which does not overlap selections by 
natives or the federal government under the Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement Act. 


OWNERSHIP 
OF ALASKA 
BY 1985 


Land for Recreational Homes 
and Cabins 

The state’s open-to-entry program, which opened 
in 1968, was an earlier attempt to meet the desire of 
Alaskans for a personal piece of wilderness. More 
than 2.5 million acres were classified as open-to- 
entry in semiremote areas near Fairbanks, in the 
Susitna Valley, on the Kenai Peninsula, in the areas 
of Kachemak and Resurrection Bays, around Tok, 
and on Kodiak Island. 

Residents could stake up to five acres and apply 
for a five-year renewable lease. They could buy the 
land for fair market value at the time of staking, pro- 
vided they paid for their own land survey. 

More than 3,600 parties staked and leased tracts 
under this program. It was discontinued in 1973 
after it proved increasingly difficult to administer 
and fell prey to various abuses. Further, it had failed 
to set aside areas for roads and trails and areas with 
high public recreation value. 

The state had assumed that individuals were 
looking for isolated tracts, but people tended to 
cluster their filings near settlements and areas with 
water frontage. With no overall plan, entries some- 
times overlapped or left pieces of unusable land 
between them. , 

Any new program for providing recreation lands 
should be designed to avoid the pitfalls of this earlier 
one and to carefully address Alaskans’ practical 
desires and needs for recreation land. 


Land for Urban Homes 
State land near established communities where 
jobs, public services, and amenities already exist is 
deceptively scarce. In the years before. statehood, 
much of the land in and around the population cen- 
ters of Anchorage and Fairbanks was acquired by 
private owners under the federal Homestead Act. 
After statehood, the state selected most of the re- 
maining lowland area. Municipalities have since 
selected or received approval or patent to about 
900,000 acres of state lands. More than 168,000 acres 
Originally owned by state and local governments.. 
are now in private hands through borough and state 
_ land disposals, eae ee og Ree 
As a result, much of the best-located land within 
commuting distance of urban centers is already 
owned privately or by local government. Much of the 


___ State land which remains near growing urban centers 
Is held in trust to help support the state’s mental 


health program, public school system, and the Uni- 
versity of Alaska. 

Other state landnear cities has been selected by 
local governments under the Mandatory Borough 
Act or pressed into a public service-related use. In 
the Anchorage Bowl, for example, the state owns 
8,200 of the 64,000 acres. All but 300 of those acres 
are mental health, school, and university land or are 


Sale . 


Some people believe that the sale of state land — 


used for airports or leased to the municipality. The 
remaining 300 acres are scattered throughout the 
bowl, and much of it is used by some public agency 
or is under selection by the municipality. 

Land for Farms and Rural Homes 

In 1976, the legislature passed a bill calling upon 
the Department of Natural Resources to Classify 
650,000 acres for sale for agricultural use only. 
Through this Classification, the state protects this 
resource from uses that would render it unsuitable 
or unavailable for farming. These tracts will probably 
have to be conveyed in much larger tracts than the 
160-acre federal homestead Parcels since these 
proved too small to support Alaska agriculture in 
almost all cases. 

Land could also be made available for rural home- 
sites away from established communities. However, 
such a program might encourage urban sprawl and 
unplanned development. Many of these homeowners 
would have to commute long distances to urban 
jobs, aggravating traffic problems. Additionally, 
extending public services to these areas might be 
expensive and unpopular with local governments. 


Land for Small Businesses 

Many Alaskans dream of owning a small family 
business. The state could make some of its lands 
available for such uses as a country store, cottage 
industries, a roadside cafe, or a taxidermy shop. 
Some people feel this option represents state intru- 
sion into private industry, while others point out 
that finding land for small businesses near existing 
communities would pose the same problems as 
finding land for urban homes. 


Land Held in Trust 

State land could be preserved in its natural state 
as a bequest for future Alaskans. It could be man- 
aged for existing uses or to insure productivity of 
fish and wildlife and other resources for recreation 
and subsistence. 


Land Conveyance 


Currently, state land can be transferred to private 


_use either through fee simple sale or by lease. All or 


2: 


partial rights can be conveyed at either full or below 
- Market price ‘Each of these options has advantages 


and disadvantages. ss 
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would relieve scarcity and consequently lower 
prices. However, since the state owns very little 
land in areas where there is a shortage of building 
sites, this course would have little effect. In many 
rural areas the high cost of land is due not to a 
shortage of building sites but to competition among 
speculators which has boosted prices. Among the 


aie 


more than one million acres Privately owned in 
Alaska (not including native lands), about 10 percent 
is used for homes, farms, industry, recreation, and 
commercial development; 90 Percent is used only 
slightly or not at all. 


Lease 

When the state leases land it retains title but 
authorizes other people or agencies to use it. The 
state’s school, mental health, and university lands 
are examples of leased lands which are held to earn 
revenue for specific purposes. Some lands, such as 
state tidelands and lands classified for resource 
Management, may only be leased and not sold. 
Leases generally run for 55 years with an option to 
renew for another 55 years. Subleasing is permitted 
On improved properties. 

Greater use of leasing has been Suggested as a 
way to reduce land Speculation, retain a measure of 
land use control within the state, and allow the state 
to share in the revenue to be gained through rising. 
land values. 


Selling or Leasing Land 


at or below Market Value 

Selling or leasing land at market value maximizes 
income to the state. At the same time, there is evi- 
dence that this practice inflates Surrounding land 
values and actually casts the state in the role of 
developer. : 

State lands are generally sold or leased at public 
auction for no less than current appraised value. 
However, the auction method Produces intense 
competition, and properties sometimes sell for two 


to four times the appraised value. Parcels without 


successful bidders can be offered over-the-counter 
for no less than appraised value. 


Total proceeds to the state have not been great. — 


The Division of Lands estimates that state coffers 


have been enriched by $33 million through land 


sales since statehood. That averages less than $2 
million per year, or less than one 
nual state budget. a 
If the state opts to sell land at below market value, 

it must decide that meeting individual needs is more 
important than earning maximum profits. Th - 
‘Site bill and open-to-entry prog ‘ 
cussed, are examples o 
market value. . 
State must decide 
uses could be enc 
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percent of the an- 
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those applicants who would use the land ina desig- | 


nated way, such as for agriculture. On the other 
hand, certain categories of people might first qualify 
for a price break. These might be people with low 
incomes, those who own no other property, senior 
citizens, or long-time state residents. Some people 
have suggested a lottery system. 






Land 
@ Questions: 








A Please rank the following private uses 

e of land according to which you think 
the state should stress the most. (1- 
most important, 6-least important) 


ia 1. Provide land for recreational 
homes and cabins 


Ba 2. Provide land for homes near exist- 
ing communities 


Bae Provide land for homes away 
from existing communities 


CJ 4. Provide land for farms 
LJ 5. Provide land for small businesses 


fete: Keep land in trust for future 
Alaskans 


Should the state sell this land or use 
B. long-term leases to make this land avail- 

able for private use? 

L_]hsen the land 

[Je Use long-term leases 


ls pent know 


PLEASE FILL OUT QUESTIONNAIRE ON BACK PAGE. 





Which of these users, if any, do you 
Ca think should not have to pay the full 
price of the land that they use? 


LJ 1. Farmers 
ize 2. People with low incomes 
LJ 3. Loggers 


Fal 4. People who have lived in Alaska 
a long time 









LJ 5.People who do not own other 
land 






LJ 6. People who are chosen by lottery 


LJ 7. Other 


ES 8. No one should pay less than the 
full price 
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3 Introduction 


One of the most sensitive and controversial is- 
sues facing the state in the area of fish and wildlife 
management is subsistence use of the resources. 

At the heart of the problem lie these questions: 


What does the term “‘subsistence” mean? What is a 
- fair method to determine who should use these re--__gered species. As manager, the state has already as- 
signed some priorities for use. In 1973, the Alaska 
- Department of Fish and Game and the Alaska Board 


sources for subsistence purposes? And what man- 
agement system would best assure the well-being 
of animal and marine life, and also provide for sub- 


- sistence uses? 


There are no easy answers. . 

As Alaska’s population grows, pressures increase 
on fish and wildlife and conflicts intensify over who 
should be allowed to hunt and fish. While no one 
likes the idea of restrictions on his activities, today’s 


level of dependence on the land cannot be sustained 


for an ever-increasing number of people. Eventually, 
demand williexceed supply. 

In any discussion of hunting and fishing, we must 
keep one critical element clearly in focus—the pro- 
tection of healthy populations of fish and wildlife. If 
we pursue them to extinction through overuse of 


The Subsistence Lifestyle 


the resources or abuse of the land, any further dis- 


_ cussion will be purely academic. 


The Alaska Constitution says that these resources 
belong to all Alaska citizens. The state has the 
responsibility for managing resident populations of 


~ fish and wildlife, with the exception of some species 


of marine mammals, migratory birds, and endan- 


of Fish and Game recognized subsistence use of 
fish and wildlife as the highest priority among other 
consumptive uses, i.e., recreational and commercial. 
Governor Hammond recently stated. “To preserve 
the potential for the subsistence way of life is an 
extremely high priority of my administration. © 

Few people, we imagine. would argue against the 
state establishing preferential treatment for the per- 
-son who relies solely on the land and sea to provide 
for his or her existence. : 

But the issue is far more complicated than that. 

There are few examples today in Alaska of “pure” 
subsistence. that is. total reliance on the land for 
food. clothing, and shelter. In most cases. modern 





conveniences and technology have become part of — 
the subsistence lifestyle, and as a result there are — 
varying degrees of dependence on some cash in- 
come. In addition, use of fish and wildlife resources 


- for recreational, cultural, and commercial pursuits 
overlap or are intimately interwoven with subsist-_ és 


ence living. While it may be possible to determine 
how many pounds of meat and fish are necessary to 


keep a person alive, we cannot measure the emo- 


tional or spiritual benefits of following such a 
lifestyle. : oe 

Even though the state government has assigned 
highest priority to subsistence, many people feel 
that the state has not lived up to that policy. How- 
ever, the difficulty lies not in a recognition of the 
problem. but rather in the complexity of determining 
who the subsistence users are and what program 
might best provide for that use. : 

Through the Public Forum process, we hope that 
many people will share their views on subsistence. 
Perhaps then, with a better understanding of the 
problem statewide, the question of subsistence use 
can be dealt with fairly and the continued well-being 
of the fish and wildlife resources will be assured. 


‘What is subsistence? 


Although there is a state law defining it and sev- 
eral federal and state policies recognizing it, there 
is nO universally accepted definition for subsistence. 

The Alaska Statutes define subsistence fishing 
as “the taking, fishing for, or possession of fish, 


shellfish or other fishery resources for personal use | 


and not for sale or barter.” The statutes define sub- 
sistence hunting as “the taking of game animals by 
a state resident for food or clothing for personal or 
immediate family use.” 

In 1973, the Federal-State Land Use Planning 
Commission sponsored an informal conference on 
“Subsistence Uses of Fish and Game in Alaska.” 
The participants concluded that an acceptable defi- 
nition should include ‘(1) to sustain life, (2) for 
economic benefit, (3) for relaxation and recreation, 
and (4) to maintain a lifestyle or culture.” The major- 
ity felt that “to sustain life’ should be the highest 
priority and “to sustain a lifestyle” the second 
priority. 

Some may define subsistence activities as the 
direct use of fish and wildlife for food, clothing, and 
shelter. Others may include some commercial uses 
such as the sale of ivory. furs. fish, fish eggs, handi- 
crafis, and clothing. Still others feel that the taking 


of fish and wildlife resources is a vital part of their 
cultural and historical heritage and involves tradi- 
tional foods, art, and religion. 


For the purposes of discussion, consider the fol- 
lowing questions involving current “subsistence” 
‘uses. 

1. Is the taking of walrus so that saleable handi- 

crafts can be made from the ivory a subsistence 


activity? 


2. Is guiding others on hunting and fishing trips a 
subsistence activity? _ : ; 


3. Is taking moose, caribou, or fish to suppiement 
a person’s diet a subsistence activity? Even if the 
person depends mostly ona job for pay? 


4. |s the harvesting of fish to provide food for 
sled dogs used exclusively for racing a subsist- 
ence activity? 


5. ls commercial fishing a subsistence activity if 
a person relies totally on that activity for his or 
her livelihood? 


Who should use the 
resources for 
subsistence purposes? 


In the next decade we may have to face a very” 
difficult and sad question: If there are not enough 
fish and wildlife for all subsistence purposes, who 
should be allowed to fish and hunt? 

Some people have suggested that priorities should 
be based on the user's (1) degree of dependence, (2) 
past cultural or historical use, (3) local residency, 
and (4) traditional versus modern methods and 
means of harvest. 


Degree of dependence 


Most native people, as well as other Alaskans 
living in rural areas, spend much of their time hunt- 
ing, fishing, trapping, and berry picking. These food 
sources supply a major portion of their diet. Al- 
though commercialization of fish, ivory, and fur long 
ago introduced a cash economy in rural Alaska, 
many villages and outposts of the state still lack 
cash employment opportunities. This forces most 
rural Alaskans to depend on the natural environment 
to provide a significant part of their livelihood. 


Cultural or historical use 

Activities which sustain life often have roots 
which go much deeper than that of purely satisfying 
a physical need. For centuries the Alaska native 
people depended completely on the land and sea to 
survive. This was the foundation on which societies 
were structured and the life which gave a people 
dignity and pride. Obvious examples today are the 
arctic communities where activities and social 
status depend on the catching of the bowhead 
whale. 

For native people subsistence is an intimate part 
of their life and a celebration of culture. During the 
Public Forum workshop in Bethel last year, the pro- 
tection of the subsistence lifestyle was raised as a 
vital concern. One young man explained, “The young 
people who went out to school, like myself, when we 
couldn’t have subsistence foods, sometimes we get 
up from the table with tears. | mean, you couldn’t 
help that. It is not only to fill yourself, your hungry 
stomach, but also to fill your being... to have a good 
feeling, to have mental health and employment. If 
subsistence is threatened, then you take away all 
these things.” 

But subsistence is not entirely an ethnic pursuit. 
In the past, many Alaskans, regardless of their 
origins, lived predominantly off the land. While their 
reasons for wanting to continue such a lifestyle 
may not be what are traditionally thought of as cul- 
tural, they too have strong emotional and historical 
ties to the land. 

Some people believe that only Alaska natives 
should be allowed to continue subsistence activities. 
They maintain it is the only possible solution for 
protecting their heritage and unique cultures. Others 
feel that qualifying a subsistence user by race or 
ethnic origin would be contrary to the Alaska State 

‘Constitution, which recognizes all citizens as equal 
under the law. Furthermore, a “natives only” policy 
does not address the matter of need, which varies 
between individuals, communities, and geographical 
areas. 


Local Residency 

Many people feel that those who harvest subsist- 
ence resources from areas around where they live 
should be given first preference to continue to hunt 
and fish there. That would mean that priority for the 
use of resources would be determined by local resi- 
dency. This policy would require a definition of resi- 
dency. Would it be based on a certain number of 
years? Would it allow new residents to subsistence 
hunt and fish? As communities expand, pressures 
on local fish and wildlife would undoubtedly 
increase. 


Subsistence 


Questions: 
& 


What do you mean when you use the 


A. term “subsistence”? 


PLEASE FILL O1 


5 


Traditional versus modern 
methods and means of harvest 


Modern technology has changed the pattern of 
subsistence living. Modern tools, firearms, and 
transportation methods are becoming increasingly 
available to the subsistence hunter and fisherman. 
With this technology available, the subsistence 
user has the capability of ranging further and taking 
more animals than his needs may dictate. Thus, his 
impact upon the fish and wildlife can be much 
greater now than was possible in the past. 

Only a few years ago, it was customary for resi- 
dents of Fairbanks and Anchorage to drive out of 
the city in the fall to shoot a moose or caribou for 
the winter. Now, however, game animals have been 
so heavily hunted near these growing urban areas, 
particularly along the road system, that this is sel- 
dom possible. As a result, many city dwellers seek 
more remote wildlife by using aircraft, off-road 
vehicles, or riverboats. Since those methods of travel 
also allow rural Alaskans to range further and take 


more game than in the past, competition between _ 
sport and subsistence users is increasing for ofte1 
diminishing wildlife resources. mee 
Some people feel that those who use older, more 
traditional methods of harvest, such as travelling by _ 
foot, dogsled or skinboat, should be given preference 
in subsistence Pursuits. This would undoubtedly | 
limit the take of resources. However, others argue 
that this option is unrealistic and comparable to 


asking the urban dweller to give up his automobile 


and return to the horse and buggy. Perhaps we can 
distinguish between people who subsistence hunt 
on snow machines and those who still use dogsleds. 
But it is less clear in establishing Priorities when 
the choice is between two modern modes of trans- 
portation such as the snow machine andairplane. 
_ Another suggestion has been to allow all tradi- 
tional and current methods of taking fish and wild- 


life, but prohibit the use of any new technological _ 


developments in weaponry or transportation for — 
future subsistence activities. Lie 


= 


Management of Fish and Wildlife 


The State of Alaska is responsible for the man- 
agement of all resident populations of fish and 
wildlife except when excluded by federal regulations 
or international treaty. Two citizen boards, which 
are appointed by the Governor (the Alaska Board of 
Fisheries and the Alaska Board of Game), make 
regulations affecting fish and wildlife. Management 
of fish and wildlife is done by the Department of 
Fish and Game, while enforcement of the regula- 
tions is primarily the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety. : 

In addition, citizens are encouraged to take part 
in fish and game management decisions through 
the existing 53 fish and game advisory committees 
in the state. These advisory committees have in- 
creased local involvement, but lack of funding, 
formal organization, and other frustrations have 
caused many people to conclude that the present 
advisory committee system no longer adequately 
addresses such things as subsistence needs, re- 
source allocation, or stock depletion. - 

Thus, it seems evident that more significant 
participation at the local level is required. It has 
been suggested that the state modify the present 
statewide board-local advisory committee system 
by establishing regional fish and game boards. 
There are many possible variations under this basic 
concept, ranging from primary regional responsibility 
to a three-tier system of local, regional, and master 


State policy recognizes that subsist- 

B. ence use of fish and wildlife has priority 
over commercial and recreational uses 
of these resources. Do you agree with 
this policy? If not, why? 


Ea Yes Jee No 


In implementing this policy, it is often 
C. difficult to separate subsistence from ~ 


commercial and recreational uses of 
fish and wildlife. If subsistence has 
priority, how do we distinguish between 
these uses to determine who the sub- 
sistence users are? 
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boards. The main differences of opinion here revolve 
around the degree of responsibility each board 
should have. Should the boards have merely an ad- 


/ Sor 


visory role or actual authority to set regulations af- _ 


fecting fish and wildlife and subsistence users ona 
local, regional, or statewide level? a 
Another major option which some people favor 
is that of federal fish and game management on 
federal and native-owned lands. Without cooperative 
agreements, management of fish and wildlife would 
be fragmented between state and federal govern- 


ments, each setting its own regulations on the lands 


within its jurisdiction. — ; 
Another possibility is for Congress to set legisla- 
tion concerning subsistence, leaving fish and game 


Management with the state but under some form of 


federal oversight committee. Or, perhaps, the state 
legislature could pass specific laws governing the 


_ Subsistence question. Many people fear both of — 


these solutions because it “institutionalizes” sub- 


_ sistence and,therefore,-lacks the flexibility to truly 


meet the lifestyle and cultural needs of most Alas-— 
kans. What is subsistence to one person or place 
differs from the meaning or emphasis of another 
person or place. i 


Subsistence is an evolving, changing way of life. nA 


Whatever management structures we adopt should 
reflect the times as well as the changing patterns of 
the animal and marine world. s pa 


How should we manage our fish and 


D. wildlife to provide for subsistence uses? 
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 Whatis it? — 


In November 1976, voters of the state approved 
changing the language of the Alaska Constitution 
to allow for “dedicated” monies to be set aside for 
_ aspecial purpose—the Permanent Fund. 

The amendment reads: 

“At least twenty-five percent of all mineral lease 
rentals, royalties, royalty sale proceeds, federal 
mineral revenue sharing payments and bonuses re- 
ceived by the State of Alaska shall be placed in a 
permanent fund, the principal of which shall be used 
only for those income producing investments speci- 
fically designated by law as eligible for permanent 
fund investments. All income from the permanent 
fund shall be deposited in the general fund unless 
otherwise provided for by law.”’ 

There are five important points to be noted in the 
amendment. 

1. At least twenty-five percent means that more 
than twenty-five percent can be placed in the 
Permanent Fund. 3 

2. All mineral lease rentals, royalties, royalty sale 
proceeds, federal mineral revenue sharing pay- 
ments and bonuses specifies the type of money 
that will go in the Permanent Fund. : 

3. The principal of the Permanent Fund can be 
invested but not spent. 

4. Permanent Fund investments must be income- 
producing. 

5. The income from Permanent Fund investments, 
which shall be deposited in the general fund 
unless otherwise provided for by law, can be 
spent. 


In brief, the voters agreed to use at lease 25 per- 
cent of the specified oi! and other mineral revenues 
paid to the state for investment purposes. None of 
that money may be put into the General Fund, which 
finances the general operating expenses of govern- 
ment. All that may be spent in future years are the 
earnings from Permanent Fund investments. 

Understanding the difference between the prin- 
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cipal and the earnings of the Permanent Fund is 
important. For example, if the state put $250 million 
into a savings account, it might earn interest at seven 
percent. That interest over a five-year period would 
amount to approximately $87.5 million, plus what 
has been compounded. The state may spend the 
$87.5 million, the earnings, but the $250 million, the 
principal, must stay in the Permanent Fund for 
investments. 

The same idea applies to a loan. If the state loans 
a community $100,000 to build a dock, it will expect 
to receive that $100,000 back plus, perhaps,six per- 
cent interest. In this case the state will earn $6,000 
at the end of one year which it can spend on.state 
activities, unless otherwise provided for by law. 
Again, the state returns the $100,000 to the Perma- 
nent Fund for future investments. 

The fund is a big responsibility, and it is critical 
that it is understood and managed properly. The 
estimated revenues which will be produced by the 
development of our oil and gas resources give an 
idea of the potential magnitude of the fund. Total 
state petroleum revenues produced between 1977- 
4985 are estimated to be $11 billion from all sources 
(taxes, royalties, leases, and bonuses). The portion 
of that petroleum revenue required by the constitu- 
tional amendment creating the Permanent Fund is 
expected to be at least $1.3 billion by 1985. 


Current Status 
of the Fund 


The fund began accumulating money in January 
of this year. In February, the legislature adopted an 
interim management policy which will govern the 
investment of the fund until the legislature decides 
on and establishes the agency and procedure for 
managing the fund. Under the interim statute, the 
Department of Revenue is required to invest the 
fund in low-risk, short-term, and guaranteed-return 
securities. 

Beginning in January, the state legislature will 


consider laws on the Permanent Fund. In the last 
legislative session, two bills dealing with the struc- 
ture and management of the Permanent Fund were 
introduced for the purpose of discussion. The State 
Investment Advisory Committee, which advises the 
Commissioner of Revenue on investment policies 
for the state, wrote House Bill 298. This bill was 
sponsored in the legislature by the Governor. A 
second bill, House Bill 300, based on HB 298 but 
incorporating some changes, also was entered in 
the last session. 

Research and analysis continues as policy makers 
prepare for the debate which will take place during 
the 1978 session. Special House and Senate com- 
mittees have been working through the summer to 
answer questions about how to set up and manage 
the fund. To assist these committees and the Gov- 
ernor, who will have to decide whether to sign any 
Permanent Fund bill passed by the legislature, the 
Alaska Public Forum is asking you to consider your 
goals for this special fund. Although other methods 
of gathering Alaskans’ opinions are currently under- 
way, your responses to the Public Forum questions 
a be a valuable aid for those who must decide 
policy. 


How much money should 
go into the fund? 


Perhaps the most important thing to understand 
when answering questions about Permanent Fund 
goals is that choosing one goal over another involves 
compromises or trade-offs. ; 

In answering question B, for example, you should 
know that money placed in the Permanent Fund (the 
principal) will not be available for financing govern- 
ment programs through the General Fund. Although 
some projections of state revenue indicate that the 
state will have large surpluses of money by 1985, 
the amount of money is not infinite. You also should 
know that the money earned by Permanent Fund in- 
vestments (the interest) may be available for financ- 
ing government programs through the General Fund. 
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11978 | 
25% 


*Surplus decreases in 1979. 
**Surplus decreases between 1978 and 1982. 


Source — The Legislative Affairs Agency 


However, as far as the principal is concerned, the 
trade-off is obvious: money put into the Permanent 
Fund will not be available in the General Fund. 

Instead of determining a straight percentage of 
the non-renewable resource money which shall be 
dedicated to the Permanent Fund, it is possible that 
the legislature will use a more flexible formula. 

The legislature can decide, either by fixing in the 
enabling legislation or on a year-to-year basis, 
whether more than 25 percent should go into the 
Permanent Fund. This decision may depend on the 
need for state expenditures, the amount of oil reve- 
nues coming in relative to that need, and the uses to 
which the Permanent Fund will be put. 


Your Goals for the 
Permanent Fund 


In answering question C, it is equally important 
to keep trade-offs in mind. 

lf, for example, you choose the goal of creating 
more jobs, you should realize that it involves a 
trade-off against the goal of not encouraging more 
people to come to Alaska. Historically, many people 
have come to Alaska to fill available jobs. The more 
jobs that are created here, the more likely it is that 
people will arrive to fill them. The most recent 
example of this, of course, is the construction of 
the Trans-Alaska Pipeline. 

Different goals involve other trade-offs, some more 
subtle than others. It is possible, for instance, that 
the goal of making more Alaska products available 
may involve a trade-off against the goal of making 
the safest possible investments. Investments de- 
signed to make more Alaska products available may 
not be as safe as investments in housing mortgages 
or government bonds. Likewise, the goal of making 
more Alaska products available may involve trade- 
offs against the goals of maintaining environmental 
quality or not encouraging more people to come to 
Alaska. 

The fact that compromises may be involved does 


__not_necessarily mean that some goals are better 


than others. That’s for you’to decide: But trade-offs 
Cannot be ignored by policy makers so we ask you 
to consider them carefully before ranking your in- 
vestment goals. 

The majority of last year’s Public Forum partici- 
pants wanted to invest the Permanent Fund money 
in renewable resource industries. This year we seek 
to clarify this response and also ask some additional 
questions on how to achieve your objectives. 





Permanent 
Fund 
e Questions: 


A. you feel is most important? 


L] 1. To save money for the future 
state programs 


producing investments 


nues placed in the Permanent Fund? 


fe Yes L] No 









Which use of the Permanent Fund do 


L Je. To avoid using the money for 


Ls. To provide money for income 


Would you like to see more than 25 
B. percent of the specified mineral reve- 


PLEASE FILL OUT QUESTIONNAIRE ON BACK PAGE. 





PAST STATE INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
AND PROJECTIONS FOR THE FUTURE wi 
(WITH OIL REVENUE BROKEN OUT) et 


















$2,600,000,000 





$1,416,000,000 
$1,540,000,000 


INCOME 
Oil revenue 


Fal Recurring revenue 


. 


$1,063,000,000 (inciudes one-time lease sale — $900,000,000) 


** The expenditure projections are based on a 10% rate of growth for 
the State budget which is less than the amount needed to 
, maintain existing services. However, with the exception of an 11% 
j increase this year, our budget has grown by approximately 20% 
annually since 1972. 


* Source — Department of Policy Development and Planning and the Legislative Affairs Agency. 


WHERE THE MONEY CAME FROM IN 1976: 


ECURRING ae 
A TAXES 

55% ; 

NON- 


RECURRING 
REVENUE 


“ Source — Department of Policy Development and Planning 




















C Please rank the following possible 
e goals for Permanent Fund investments 
according to which goals you think are 
most important. (1-most important, 9- 
least important) 


In last year’s Public Forum, the partici- 

D. pants indicated that the highest priority 
for using the Permanent Fund was to 
promote renewable resource industries, 
such as fisheries, timber, and farming. 
Do you agree with this? - 


L] Yes LJ No 


Ear Create more jobs in Alaska 


La. Not encourage ‘more people to 
come to Alaska 


3. Maintai ironmental qualit 
U tease a ee E Do you feel that the goals you have 


e identified as most important can be 
met by investing in renewable resource 
industries? 


EA Yes LJ No 


[ Ja. Make the. maximum amount of 
money 


L] 5. Make more money available for 
investing in the state 


fe 6. Make the safest possible invest- 
ments 


. Make more Alaska products 


If you said “yes” in question "D" , would 
available F. 


you still vote to invest in renewable 
resource industries even if the money 
earned was less than the money that 
could be earned from other investments? 


L] Yes EJ No 


Ls. Assist'in stabilizing the Alaska 
economy : 


a 9. Other 
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The Billion 
‘Enterprise 


The Alaska state government is a billion dollar 


goods and services to the public, These goods and 
where all public funds are kept. 


When an individual purchases a product or service 
from a private business, the cost and the payment 


. are direct and are reflected in the price of the pur- 


ey 


chase. The individual can look at the price of the 
item, determine whether or not it is worth the money, 
and act accordingly. Although just as real, payment 
for government products is less direct and the bene- 
fits are less easily measured. : 


Billion 
Dollar 
Enterprise 

© Questions: 

. What should be our state spending 

epolicy? 


7 fa 1. Keep spending at what it is now 
and reduce services. 


a] 2. Increase spending only enough 
to keep up with state population 
growth. 


















fe 3. Increase spending only enough 
to keep up with inflation. 


Ee] 4. Increase spending only enough 
to keep up with population growth 
and inflation. 


[| 5. Increase spending enough to 
meet the need for critical new 
services. 

te) 6. Increase spending only as addi- 
tional recurring revenues become 
available. 





ollar. 





_ services must be paid for from the State Treasury, 


Money in the Treasury 


Government operations are funded through a 
combination of tax revenues, user fees (e.g., camping 
permits, fishing and hunting licenses), federal aid 
and grants, and the sale of state-owned resources 
such as oil and land. Some state revenues occur 
only once, for example, the $900 million Prudhoe 
Bay lease sale. Others are yearly collections froma 
continuing tax base suchas corporate and personal 
income. ee 

Since statehood, our mineral sale revenues have 
financed an increasing proportion of ongoing state 
expenditures. There is growing concern over this 
situation. Today, approximately 55 percent of all 
government activities are paid for with mineral sale 
revenues. Since oil, gas, and other mineral deposits 


.- are finite, this source of money is ultimately limited. 


Currently, the state is deliberating how to move 
from a dependence on this unreplenishable source 
of funding to sources based on continuing state 
economic activity without drastically reducing.serv- 
ices dis ‘| ro\ of the Alaska eco ; 
or saddling the populace with a large tax burden. 

Although substantial oi] revenue seems assured 
for at least 10 years, how will we pay for government 
when revenue from mineral sources ultimately 


declines? (Refer to charts on page 7.) 









Meeting Expenses 


As the population increases and costs rise, it be- 
comes more difficult to maintain the current levels 





B How do you feel about using non- 
© recurring oil revenues to pay for state 
expenses? 


L] 1. We should use as much as we 
need of the non-recurring oil 
revenues for state expenses while 
we have them. 


& 2. We should use the non-recurring 
oil revenues only for about the 
same proportion of state ex- 
penses as we do now. 


LJ 3. We should reduce the proportion 
of state expenses that are paid 
from non-recurring oil revenues. 


Ea 4. We should not use non-recurring 
oil revenues to pay for state 
expenses. 


Ee] 5. Other 


PLEASE FILL OUT QUESTIONNAIRE ON BACK PAGE. 


C. crease, how should we pay for state 


of services without spending more money. Some 
people suggest that we should restrict government 
spending only to those additional activities which 


can be financed by new taxes or service charges. 


Yet on the other side of the scale, there seems to be 
rising expectations of government and demands for 
new or more expanded services. 

_ Perhaps, examples of projects now under con- 
sideration may help to clarify the dilemma. 

Alcohol abuse is a serious problem in Alaska. 
Many people feel that the state should become more 
involved in rehabilitation, education, medical care 
and law enforcement programs which deal with the 
devastating effects of alcohol. But if these programs 
are expanded, how should we pay for them? There 
are several possibilities: we could reduce spending 
in other areas; we could increase general taxes; we 
could increase taxes specific to alcohol (user fees): 
or we could use oil monies. 

The potential opening of the North Slope Haul 
Road involves similar questions. If the road is 
opened, the state will have to pay substantial sums 
of money for annual maintenance and other related 
activities. Who should pay these costs — the people 
who will use the road orthe state? Should we reduce 
the money for other programs to finance this one? 
Should we reduce the level of road maintenance 
elsewhere? Should we raise general taxes or tap oil 
money? These are the kinds of difficult trade-offs 
which must be considered. 


Balancing the checkbook 


Some people believe that we should continue to 
finance state government predominantly with reve- 
nues from mineral sales because we will! continue 


. to discover and develop these resources indefinitely. 


This position is difficult to support or disprove, 
since it assumes the existence of resources which 
have not yet been found. Some individuals maintain 
that scarcity of developable mineral resources is 
too far in the future for it to be of major concern to 
state government and the Alaska people today. 

It is possible that the Alaska economy will expand 
at a greater rate than increases in government 


spending. This would probably mean attracting new 


industries to Alaska which would increase revenues 


more than they would increase the demand forex» 







panded state services and facilities (e.g.. new 


schools androads). = 


=. Sh Se 
The legislature and the Governor, with public 


advice, will decide on the level of government ex- 
penditures. Finding the appropriate balance between 
state spending and the financing of that spending Is 
the question of financial management. If you think 
spending should be held down, certain activities 
now undertaken by state government will need to be 
reduced. The questions below seek to determine 
your preferences regarding state expenditures an 

how they are financed. : 


As the non-recurring oil revenues de- 


expenses? 


eS 1. Raise general taxes. 


LJ 2. Raise fees and taxes for licenses, 
gasoline, alcohol, and other goods 
and services. 


es 3. Use the money earned from in- 
vestments that are made with oil 
money. 


fe 4. Encourage only those industries 
to locate in the state which will 
increase the amount the state 
gets in taxes more than they in- 
crease state expenses. 










Fa 5. There will be other sources of 
_ money in the future to pay for 
state expenses. 


Le. Cut services to a level that re- 
quires no tax increase. 


ie 7. Other 

































Land 
© Questions: 


A Please rank the following private uses 
oe 


of land according to which you think 
the state should stress the most. (1- 
most important, 6-least important) 


CL] 1. Provide land for recreational 
homes and cabins 7 


li 2. Provide land for homes near exist- 
ing communities 


als. Provide land for homes away 
from existing communities 


(i 4. Provide land for farms 
[a 5. Provide land for small businesses 


fale: Keep land in trust for future 
Alaskans 


able for private use? 
CTh.sen the land 

Le. Use long-term leases 
O 3.Don’t know 


Should the state sell this land or use 
long-term leases to make this land avail- 


QUESTIONNAIRE: 


Please fill out this questionnaire. There are decision makers who want to kn 
Right now, your opinion can make a difference in the futur 
off the back page, and mail your opinions to us. Thank you. 


Cc Which of these users, if any, do you 


ethink should not have to pay the full 
price of the land that they use? 


C,. Farmers 
[oz 2. People with low incomes 
CJ 3. Loggers 


LJ 4. People who have lived in Alaska 
along time 


Ls. People who do not own other 
land 


L] 6. People who are chosen by lottery 


(al 7. Other 


CJ 8. No one should pay less than the 
full price 


- 































State policy recognizes that subsist- 





A 


ow what you think. 
e of Alaska. Answer the questions, tear 


Billion 
Dollar 
Enterprise 
e Questions: 


What should be our state spending 


e policy? 


ea 1. Keep spending at what it is now 
and reduce services. 


fs) 2. Increase spending only enough 
to keep up with state population 
growth. 


a] 3. Increase spending only enough 
to keep up with inflation. 


el 4. Increase spending only enough © 
to keep up with population growth 


and inflation. 


fae Increase spending enough to 
meet the need for critical new 
services. : 


a 6. Increase spending only as addi- 
tional recurring revenues become 
available. 





















Byence use of fish and wildlife has priority 













es 
Subsistence over commercial and recreational uses 
5 of these resources. Do you agree with 
Questions: this policy? If not, why? 
a ai ee ee 













B How do you feel about using non- 
© recurring oil revenues to pay for state 
expenses? 


@ [elves L] No 


What do you mean when you use the 
e term “subsistence”? 


‘ 


















eal 1. We should use as much as we 
need of the non-recurring oil 
revenues for state expenses while 
we have them. : 

















D How should we manage our fish and 
e wildlife to provide for subsistence uses? 








Cc In implementing this policy, it is often 
e difficult to separate subsistence from 
commercial and recreational uses of re = 
fish and wildlife. If subsistence has 
priority, how do we distinguish between 
these uses to determine who the’ sub- 


eal 2. We should use the non-recurring 
oil revenues only for about the 
Same “proportion of «state».ex- 
Penses as we do now. 






















sistence users are? 


































Please use top of back page or attach an extra sheet 


for additional comments. 
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Permanent 
Fund 
© Questions: 


Which use of the Permanent Fund do 
e you feel is most important? 


Ch. To save money for the future 


Ce To avoid using the money for 
State programs 


Cs. To provide money for income 
producing investments 


nues placed in the Permanent Fund? 


ie Yes L No 


Please rank the following possible 
goals for Permanent Fund investments 
according to which goals you think are 
most important. (1-most important, 9- 
least important) 

Ch. Create more jobs in Alaska 


LJe Not encourage more people to 
come to Alaska 


LJ 3. Maintain environmental quality 


La. Make the maximum amount of 
money 


L] 5. Make more money available for 
investing in the state 


CJ 6. Make the safest possible invest- 
ments 


C1]: Make more Alaska products 


economy 


ie 9. Other 


D 


In last year’s Public Forum, the partici- 

epants indicated that the highest priority 
for using the Permanent Fund was to 
promote renewable resource industries, 
such as fisheries, timber, and farming. 
Do you agree with this? 


OC Yes LJ No 


Do you feel that the goals you have 


E. identified as most important can be 





met by investing in renewable resource 
industries? 


al Yes CJ No 


~ 


if you said “yes” in question "D", would 


could be earned from other investments? 


Cc Yes CO No 











































C 


Please tell us: 


Did you receive this newspaper from 
Ocommunity workshop CO] local newspaper CD other 


(&s} 3. We should reduce the proportion 
of state expenses that are paid 
from non-recurring oil revenues. 


C] 4. We should not use non-recurring — 


oil revenues to pay for state 
expenses. 


fe 5. Other 





As the non-recurring oil revenues de- 
e crease, how should we pay for state 
expenses? 


L] 1. Raise general taxes. 


L] 2. Raise fees and taxes for licenses, 
gasoline, alcohol, and other goods 
and services. 


| 3. Use the money earned from in- 
vestments that are made with oil 
money. 


LJ 4. Encourage only those industries 
to locate in the state which will 
increase the amount the state 
gets in taxes more than they in- 
crease State expenses. 


CJ 5. There will be other sources of 
money in the future to pay for 
state expenses. 


. Cut services to a level that re- 
quires no tax increase. 


. Other 




























What kind of work do you do? 
How long have you been in Alaska? 





; ; available F. you still vote to invest in renewable Your community 
Would you like to see more than 25 resource industries even if the money mate 
B. percent of the specified mineral reve- Ce. Assist in stabilizing the Alaska earned was-less than the money that Your age. Male 0 Fe 





Bulk Rate 


#960 766 





THIS MAY BEA 

SUPPLEMENT TO: 

Anchorage Daily Times Ketchikan Daily News Valdez Copper Basin News Peninsula Clarion Pioneer All Alaska Weekly 

Anchorage Daily News Sitka Sentinel Petersburg Pilot Nome Nugget Palmer Frontiersman. 

Fairbanks Daily News-Miner Kodiak Mirror Wrangell Sentinel Cordova Times Tundra Drums 

Southeast Alaska Empire Homer News Seward Phoenix Log Tundra Times The North Wind : 
A : The Chilkat Valley News 

e 


To Mail This Questionnaire 


i e Tear off this page. 


Fold Flap “C” over Flap “‘A”’ with address on the outsiaes a ee Ree j —— — 
* and staple or tape where indicated. _ 2 ee ae ee 





3 e Mail the folded page — No postage is necessary. 


ee 


| Business Reply 
Alaska Public Forum ; Permit 
Workshop ican 





BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailed in United States 





Postage will be paid by 


Alaska Growth Policy Council 
429 D Street, Suite 310 
Anchorage, Alaska 99501 


C. Fold this flap last Se Tape or staple here 


